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A Handsome New Edition at Less “Than 
Notwithstanding this great reduction in price— 


absolutely unprecedented for books of this 
superior 


ribbe d 


cloth, with gold paneled backs, finished with gilt 
tops and silk headbands. 

The volumes are printed on a pure white paper 
in large, clear type. 

There are many illustrations in half tone which 


ese Books Startled the World— 


They Made Men Think As Never Before 








Primitive man was but a degree removed from the brute—a creature of 
instinct—until he began to think to a purpose and devise means to amelio- 


rate his lot. 


It has taken thousands of years—no one knows how many—to produce the 
modern type of man who supplies his daily needs and his luxuries through 
the exercise of his brain rather than his muscle. 

The books whose titles are given below are by the greatest and the most 


original thinkers the world has ever 


known. Spend some of your spare 


minutes with these books and learn more about yourse/f—understand the 
secrets of nature which they reveal—see how man has arrived at his present 
high state of efficiency through the development of mind—and you will be 
surprised at the effect on your own mental growth. 


Our modern civilization, the product largely of the 
the last half century—the age of Darwin and his fellow 


knowledge of 


tremendous advances 


scientists—is the concrete expression of the thought contained in— 
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No other books are so replete with ideas that can be 
ed to practical udvantage by the unsc ientific reader. 
You will want to read them not once, but often, and each 
time you will find fresh entertainment and discover new 


vod for thought. 


told in The Origin of Species is as wonderful 
of oriental enchantment. This book revolu- 
Where formerly there was chaos 
it substituted a revelation of 


The story 
as any tale 
tionized modern thought. 

f speculation and theory, 


Nature bamutabie laws. 

We are seeing the results of the application of these law 
in the physical and mental improvement of the human race. 
Cheir application to economic problems has already added 
untold millions to the wealth of nations. 


A Wonderful Bargain 


By assuming all the risk and expense in the manufacturing, 
we were able to make a very favorable contract with 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., the publishers of these celebrated 
books, for the right to print from their newest plates a fine edi- 
Huxley, Tyndall and 
World's Greatest 


tion of the works of Darwin, Spencer, 


Lombroso, comprised in The Library of the 
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that were made before 
of materials. The 


ifter the few remaining sets are gone 
the present unprecedented rise in the cost 
price of paper has doubled Even binding board has increased 
100 As the result of this increase in cost, we can obtain no 


mere sets to offer at the present bargain,price 


Therefore Send Coupon Today 








Prof. Lombroso’s Book on Criminology 


As an illustration of the wide scope of this set, 
there is the volume on The Female Offender, by 
Prof. Lombroso. No more startling revelations 
can be found anywhere than those contained in 
the picture he draws of one aspect of the under- 
world in this book. The Social Evil is as old as 
creation. We find references to it in the records of 
the earliest civilizations. The descendants of 
Jezebel and Messalina are to be found in every 
stratum of society. The lair of “The Scarlet Wo- 
man” is located in almost every community. No 
study of Sociology therefore is complete that does 
not take into account her malign influence, and the 
correct measures necessary to combat that influence. 
Prof. Lombroso’s work made an epoch in criminology 
because of the wide scope and systematic character 
of his researches. 





Titles of These Inspiring Volumes 


Vol.t. THE ORIGIN OF SPECIE 
SURVIVAL OF THE FiTtest, ETC. 
HARLES DARWIN 
Vol. 1. THE ORIGIN OF SPEC ES: 
AFFINITIES OF ORGANIC BEINGS, ETC. 
By CHARLES DARWIN 
Vol. Ht. creneapor OF THE GEMOTIONS IN MEN 
ND A 77x y CHARLES DARWIN 
i tNY INTER STING ILLUSTRATIONS) 
Vol. Iv. TH —E FEM ALE “OF FEN ER: 
THE CRIMINAL TYPE. IN WOMEN, 
THE SOCIAL EVIL, ETC. 
By PROF. CAESAR LOMBROSO 
(PROFUSE LY ILLUSTRATED) 
Vol. V. MAN'S PLACE IN an 
y THOMAS H HUXLEY 
HES TN ER 
Vol. VI. SOCIAL S$ a ics OO ERBERT SPENCER 
Vol. Vil. FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE AND LESSONS n 
ELECTRICIT By JOHN TYNDAL 
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THE 4:20 AND THE LAST MEAT TRAIN COLLIDE AT YAPP’S CROSSING—NO LIVES LOST_ 
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City Debts 
indebtedness of the two 
hundred and four cities of the 
United States having a population of 
thirty thousand or more is now two and 
a quarter billion dollars—two and a half 
times the debt of the federal government. 
And there’s nothing wrong about that. 
It’s perfectly all right, as the ladies say. 
That’s what cities—big, live cities with 
They have to get ready 
whether it ever 


HE net 


an aim—are for. 
for the next generation, 
gets here or not. 

One of the sickliest sights on earth is a 
city that isn’t in debt. Keeping the debt 
down means muddy streets, kerosene 
street lights, a lazy, worthless marshal, 
a hand-power fire engine, 
board sidewalks, and 
slovenly coterie of back- 
room checker experts 
cussing the tax levy and 
holding the balance of 
power. Running the debt 
up may mean waste and 
graft, but holding it 
down means darkness 
and filth and inconven 
ience and a lot of other 
small town stuff that 


there is no sense in put- 
ting up with. 

It is a pleasing thing 
to see a really big town 
spending plenty of 

It is pleasant 
in such a 


money. 


to live town 





“You're a lucky bloke. 


RR 
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and enjoy the convenience and the sat- 
isfaction that the spent money affords. 
We are almost persuaded that it would 
be a wholesome thing if some dread 
power would force all the cities of less 
than thirty thousand into a debt drift 
about ten billion dollars deep. Life 
would then be worth while to those who 
choose to enjoy it, and the dill pickle 
economists could whine and howl and 
point forever and ever and ever. 


Expert Advice Needed 
HE Judge Advocate General rules 
that the pursuit of Villa is war, 
but we want to hear from the shade 
of General Sherman. 





Bill ! 


Now you'll be ’ome for the ‘olidays” 





A 


Sixes and Sevens 

HE Brooklyn Eagle wants to have 
Thanksgiving earlier in November 

on the ground that it would give more 
time for Christmas shopping. Our no- 
tion of mundane felicity would be to be 
the Brooklyn Eagle’s wife and children. 

+ 

There is this to be said for the Episco- 
palian proposal to shorten the Ten 
Commandments: On the eight hour 
basis nobody ought to be required to 
break more than one an hour. 

# 

U-boats are warned that they mustn’t 
do their fighting in Dutch waters. So far 
nobody has thought to warn them that 
they mustn’t do it with 
Florida water. 

& 

It takes a street-car 
strike to make you wish 
you had one of ’em—tire 
punctures and gasoline 
prices notwithstanding. 

& 

As a reawakener of in- 
terest in lost souls, John 
Skelton Williams’s sug- 
gestion that we “put 


souls into dollars” beats 
Billy Sunday. 
# 

War-stricken Europe 


cries aloud for the man 
of the hour—not the 
eight hour, however. 
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Salesman —Yes, that’s our new emergency attachment 


Compliments 
HERE is nothing more hollow than a gap in the conversa 
tion where a compliment ought to be and isn’t. 


To suddenly have to face one of these gaps when your 


« thoughts are all sort of melted together is 
very much like the sensation of singing the 
hymn after every one else has stopped. 

A young man who permits many of these 
vacuums is on his way to discover that na 
ture isn’t the only one who gets irritable over 
an unoccupied space. 

\ compliment dragged out 
pling-hook is usually about as graceful and 
polished as a gentleman in evening clothes picked out of a 
lake. 

To appear delicate and produce the best results, the compli 
ment must seem to just naturally fit into the 
without the use of a sledge. 
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conversation 


Nor should any honest-to-goodness compliment require a 
diagram or a long technical explanation. 

It calls for no little amount of skill to offer a fitting expression 
of praise to a male acquaintance without getting him all fidgety 
and upset over some sordid suspicion. 

In fact, as soon as you start, some chaps will spoil things by 
sort of automatically shaking their heads and intoning, ‘Sorry, 
old man, but I’m a bit short myself.” 

It is merely just retribution that such cynical souls seldom 
run across a compliment that isn’t a preamble to some financial 
tragedy. 

Without these little pleasantries of speech, life would be 


entirely too much like a looking-glass to a man who has just 
mussed up a barberry hedge with his face. 

A compliment—unless it’s a doubtful one—is a harmless 
method—unless it’s a lie—of making some one happy—unless 
it’s a touch. Charles Elkin, Jt. 

. 

Limited 
Ted—What do you think of the second-hand car Tom bought? 
Ned—lIt seems to be all right as far as it goes. 
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Divorced one—See here! I want you to restrain your client from 
acknowledging my alimony checks on picture post-cards from places 
where I can’t afford to go myself! 











A Ballade of Regret 
DO NOT weep for what I know 
Is vanished far beyond recall 
A Summer sunset’s radiant glow, 
An April bluebird’s madrigal. 


But this seems sad- 
der far than all 
The lost loves of an 
earlier day: 
My stupid fear, so 
tragical- 
clever things I 
dared not say. 


The 





Light conversation’s brilliant flow 
In some grand dame’s ancestral hall, 
While round about us many a beau 
And many a belle, and candles tall; 
Gay quip and jest—mere fol-de-rol; 
An evening’s fun, an evening’s play, 
And Opportunity’s last call— 
The clever things I dared not say. 


I might have lost some friends; and so 
In many a high-priced opera-stall 
Perhaps ’twere best I did not throw 
My shafts of wit above the drawl 
And drivel of the social pall. 
Perhaps ’twere wiser far; yet nay, 
Better an enemy strong as Saul— 
The clever things I dared not say. 
L’ Envoi 
Prince, we are cowards on this ball; 
Convention sweeps our brains away; 
But I regret that talk called “small” — 
The clever things I dared not say! 
—Charles Hanson Towne. 
Having to Be Pleasant 
IRGINIA, a debutente, came in 
from a month’s visit to friends. 
Dropping into a chair she sighed in 
satisfaction and involuntarily exclaimed, 
“O. Iam so glad to be at home.” 
Her s: «rt looked up inquiringly. 
you have a good time, Gin?” 
Yes,” she responded, 
am so tired 


* Didn’t 
“A good time! 
a glorious time, but I 
having to be pleasant.” 


“é 


Terrible Thought 
SHADOW crossed the young man’s 
face. 

“Can it be that we will make a mistake 
in marrying?” he questioned, anxiously. 
“How you frighten me!” exclaimed the 
prospective bride. “Let us have another 

rehearsal immediately.” 


Natural Conclusion 
Trainman—When you saw the bandit 
crawling along the top of the car why 
didn’t you say something 
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A Modest Lady 
O MODEST 
So sensitive, forsooth, 
Her very ears would blush for shame 
To hear the naked truth. 
—Edmund Vance Cook. 


was this gentle dame, 


Unsatisfactory Ventilation 
Hobbs—So you didn’t call the minister 
who was candidating last Sunday. 
Dobbs—No, after he had aired his 
views and the congregation had viewed 
his airs they called another man. 





to us about it? 
Passenger —1 thought 
it was some fellow who 
had invented a short-cut 
way of getting into his 
‘upper-berth. 


Making Good 

“Why is Polly screech- 
ing so down in the par- 
lor?” asked Polly’s papa. 
“That makes five or six 
times she has done it 
this evening.” 

“T know,” volunteered 
Polly’s little brother. “I 
heard her tell Mr. Soft- 
leigh that if he kissed 
her she’d scream.” 





Analytical Mind 
Crawford—He’s a very 
close reasoner. 
Crabshaw—Why, that 
fellow can read the symp- 
toms of a disease without 
thinking he has it. 





Clap trap is the sort of 
trap political trappers 
could bag a lot more 
game by not using. 


LD. pad ale. 4 A 








Marie's aunt—I hope you stand on your dignity with young 
Perkins, Marie ? 

Marie—Y es, auntie. 
him down directly ! 


When he kisses me on the forehead I call 
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Suzanne—Did you see the look she i 
gave that Hawkins chap? As if she to bite him. S 
I thought they might be related. Hightop—tThey are. He’s hor hada “aa — 











THINK OF THE BABIES 

ae THAT COULD BE RAISED 
ON THE MILK THAT 

<C COULD BE MILKED FROM 









THE CowS THAT COULD 
BE PASTURED ON THIS 
EIGHTEEN HOLE COURSE 





IN GOLF 
HEROLD 


THE WANTON 
By DON 


WASTE 
NEVER get near a golf course without thinking what 
a lot of land it has spoiled for cows 

If a number of well-to-do men, as well-to-do men as 
usually constitute a golf club (who don’t care a durn for 75 
cents) could start a cow club, and go in for cows instead of 
caddies, and foster the same land for 
grazing as they do for golf, think how they could decrease 
infant mortality in the big cities by the distribution of pure 
milk. 

Factories which now derive their income from the manu 
facture of golf balls need not lose anything. They could turn 
their establishments to the manufacture of nipples and teeth- 
ing rings—and the whole world would be better nurtured and 
more pacified. 

And I sometimes think: ‘“* What 
were planted with onions or broom-corn!” 


number of acres of 


if this whole golf course 
I cannot think of 
a man playing golf in peace with his God, with the awful 
thought recurring in his mind that he has spoiled, simply 
that he may pursue a trivial gutta-percha pill, acres and acres 
of earth on which might be grown spinach, potatoes, alfalfa, 
long-green tobacco, chocolate eclairs, or other nutritive herbs. 

In addition to the terrible waste of acreage, golf has other 
wastes which are more or less appalling to a less passionate 
and more thoughtful follower of the pastime. 

Though this is a day of vacuum cleaners, which makes the 
conjecture rather impractical, think of the carpet that could 
be beaten with the effort that the ordinary dub golfer puts 
into the chastising of a ball around a_ nine-hole 
Enough carpet for the floors of a palace. 

Or to think of cows again, imagine the work a golf fiend 
could do with a blunt iron club, in the anaesthetic department 


course. 


ofa Chicago slaughter house. 

Think of the handbills a golfer could pass if he did the 
sea.e walking down a city street, or of the funeral processions 
in which he could walk’ as pall bearer, or of the transcon- 
tinental railroads he could survey. 

I cannot help thinking, either, of the comic operas a golf 
club could costume if its members pooled their regalia. 

The game of golf needs an efliciency expert. It should be 
boiled down to a back lot, and someone should figure how 
something else can be done for one day a week by the man who 
wants to keep in form. We await a book: “How Our 
Golfers May Be Useful Citizens Also.” 


A Religious Difference 
“And what were your ma and pa quarreling about?” 
*‘About when was the best time to have family prayers.” 


REDEEMED 
GREAT man came to a small country village, and built 
himself a mansion by the sea. 

In the seclusion of his magnificent rooms he painted 
canvases which were sent to the foremost galleries of the 
world and viewed by thousands of admiring critics. 

He wrote books which deciphered life from the viewpoint 
of one who understands life in all its phases. 

He modeled likenesses which rivaled all other sculptures of 
the day. 

Yet, when the townsfolks passed his home, they tapped 
their foreheads significantly and laughed as people laugh 
who are sure that their judgment is sound, and their brilliancy 
supreme. 

Then one day the great man left his mansion and walked 
out on the highway. 

He strode briskly along until he came to the village saloon, 
which he entered. Passing to the bar, where a motley gathering 
of the natives held forth, he ordered beer for all, of which he 
drank more than could anyone present, yet remained sober. 

He listened to the ribald wit of the loafers and his laugh 
was more boisterous than that of the others, and his own 
stories were more dissolute. 

Leaving the saloon he journeyed to a field where a native 
was pitching stable dressing onto the land, and, seizing the fork 
from the other, he pitched the dressing quicker and more 
evenly than his companion. 

He passed to a barn, where another of the natives was 
beating out grain with a great oaken flail, and, seizing the flail 
the great man beat faster, and with far greater skill than did 
the yokel 

And so he journeyed from one place to another, where the 
villagers were laboring, and in each instance he did their work 
far better than they themselves. 

(And that night many of the townsfolks gathered in the 
village post-office, and spoke of the great man and what he had 
done. And, after much consideration, they decided to invite 
him to a corn-husking party the following evening, for, said 
they, with nods of approval, “he appears to be as clever as we 
are!” William Sanford. 
No Doubt 

Willis—What do you think is the significance of the con- 
fusion of tongues in the Tower of Babel incident? 

Gillis—No doubt it was the fellows who had mortgages on it 
clamoring for their interest. 





rue. 





Old gentleman—Ah, ‘tis a noble sight to see the young 
man of the family taking care of baby. 
Young man—G' wan, I'm bringin’ home a sack o” flour. 
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Mr. Inventor, it’s up to you to give us a mechanical toy on these lines and keep the men of the family home nights. 


MARKOWITZ AND HENRY DISCUSS GIVING AND TAKING TIPS 


RAB 


By Lod 


66 ENRY, if they make a society for stopping tips, I 

want to be elected the foist president,” growled 

Max Markowitz, the skirt manufacturer, address 

ing Henry Shapiro, his bookkeeper and brother-in-law, and 
A picking up a telegram from his desk. 

\ “What kind of tips do you mean?” in 

quired Henry with pretended ignorance. “* You 


\ know, Max, there’s a million kinds of tips. 
(rap lips what you get and tips what you give. 
-> Tips what’s true and tips what’s fake. Tips 


what’s at the end of your fingers and tips 
what’s at the end of your tongue. Tips : 

“Enough, enough!” impatiently inter 
rupted Markowitz. ‘“‘You know alleright 
what kind of tips I mean. Tips what’s given for something 
which should be gotten for nothing. Did you hear the way 
that messenger boy talked to me and banged the door this 
morning when he went out? It’s about time people stopped 
tipping them loafers.” 

“You stopped it alleright,” laughed Henry. ‘You never 
even gave the boy a penny, when he brought that telegram.” 

“What for?” demanded Markowitz. ‘Money I should 
give him for a telegram what tells me that Gluck & Sons went 
mechula! It asks me yet fifty dollars funeral expenses, for a 
lawyer, for the seven hundred and fifty dollars what’s buried 
there. For such a telegram I should give tips?” 

“It ain’t the messenger boy’s fault that Gluck & Sons went 
up in the air, is it?” argued Henry sympathetically. 

“Is it my fault?” gesticulated Markowitz. “If I lose seven 
hundred and fifty, does that loafer worry? Never mind, he gets 
paid regela for his woik and he wants extras yet. It’s a shande 
the way good money is thrown away for tips. A waiter spills 
your seup and you give him a quarter to quiet his noives. A 
barber cuts your face and you give him a dime to heal his 
feelings. A shine-boy hits your corns and you hit him back with 


a nickel. Everybody—manicure goils, usher goils, hat boys, 
hall boys, bell boys ¥ 

“And what if you give them poor fellers—’ broke in 
Henry. 

‘Poor fellers!”” mocked Markowitz. ‘“They’re richer than 
you. They become millionaires.” 

“If them messenger boys become millionaires, why ain’t 
you yourself delivering telegrams, instead of skoits?” asked 
Henry sarcastically. 

“You think I don’t know a millionaire what used to be a 
messenger boy!”’ cried Markowitz defiantly 
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THE DESCENT OF MAN 
Newlywed—Darling. without showing my love is dying, I'd like 
to ask you to have liver and bacon some night soon. I'm getting 
a little tired of chocolate cake. 
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““And you mean to tell me that a man 
became a millionaire from tips, from nick- 
els?” shouted Henry derisively. 


“No, I don’t say 


nickels!” 
maintained Mar- 
kowitz, “but I do 
say he made it from 
tips. I'll give in, 
it’s not all from the 
same kind. At 
foist it was money 
tips and then it was 
Wall Street tips. 
difference? Tips is 
Tips! This Mr. Starr used to deliver 
messages all around the big money 
district and now he’s woith a fortchen. 
Now he’s giving away good tips 
about stocks and bonds to his friends 
for notting.”’ 

“Why didn’t he give you some?” 
quizzed Henry, smiling. ‘Some good 
tip on a ‘War Baby’ what makes a mil- 
lionaire from a street cleaner or——” 

“Who told you I wouldn’t get one?” 
disputed Markowitz. ‘‘I met him last 
Saturday and he told me the next time 
he knows something sure, he'll let me 
know right away. I wouldn’t mind mak- 
ing a thousand dollars, just like this, on 
a tip. You know, Henry, I didn’t pay 
Ben Greenberg the thousand dollars for 
Minnie’s diamond levalier yet. Honest, 
I need it. It would come in handy. If 1 
should get one to-day, I of 

Here Markowitz was interrupted by 
the entrance of a keen-featured, 
looking messenger boy, who carelessly 
threw a telegram on his desk, and 
thrusting a receipt book in front of Mar- 
kowitz’s face said sneeringly, “Sign, 
boss, sign! It costs you nothing!” Mar- 
kowitz paid no attention to the boy, 


from 





what’s the 


But 


wise- 


but hastily tore open the envelope and 
scanned the message. 

“Oi! Oi!” he cried, grabbing the boy’s 
arm and shaking him violently. “ You 
loafer, it’s too late! Too late! It’s after 
three—after three—Why didn’t you de- 
liver it one o’clock? Ill have you fired! 
I could make a fortchen on this tip to 
buy General Steel!” 

‘Le’ go me!”’ demanded the boy, try- 
ing to tear himself loose from the skirt 
manufacturer. But Markowitz only let 
go when Sammy, the errand boy, en- 
tered a moment later, holding the latest 
edition of an evening paper in his hand, 
which his boss snatched out with the 
same avidity as he had read the telegram. 

The entire office—bookkeeper, mes- 
senger and errand boy—watched 





The Miracle 
HOUGH Styles be mad, Designs insane, 
For maidens pudgy, old or plain 
The freest hat, the wildest gown, 
The strangest pattern in the town, 
Presto! their ugliness is gone 
If Evelina puts them on.—J. E. Middleton. 
Abdication 
He—Queen of my heart— 
She—Queen nothing! Queens can’t 
pick their husbands. I can—and believe 
me, I’m some picker. 


The Artistic Touch 
Rocks—Beatley seems to be a very 
gifted fellow. 
Stocks—Huh! He usually calls ’em 
“loans”? when he tackles me. 





Markowitz’s anxious face as he _ 
nervously scanned the paper’s 
financial barometer. They ex- 
pected a violent dynamic explo- 
sion any moment. But to their 
bewilderment, silence followed 
after the boss’s evident location 
of the line sought. His complex- 
ion, however, changed from an 
extreme pallor to a decided pur- 
ple, as he slowly folded the paper 
and returned it to Sammy. Then, 
fumbling in his pocket, he pulled 
out a handful of change which he 
handed to the open-mouthed 
messenger boy. 

“What’s that, a tip?” gasped 
Henry. 

“Ves,” stammered Markowitz. 
“From now—from now—I’ll 
always give, but never—never 
take—tips.”’ 





The making of promises, like 
the making of books, has no end. 











THE SUREST WAY 


Blackly—I'm going to give a doctor one hundred 
dollars to save my hair. 

Whitely—Why don’t you take an envelope and 
save it yourself > 
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Jim (apropos of something or other)—I leave it to you, Bill. 


The Nightingale 
(From the Japanese) 
DRINK with me and enter into spring- 
time 
And springtime it shall be forevermore— 
In your heart shall be but room 
For the cherry-tree to bloom, 
If you'll drink with me and enter into spring- 
time! 
And when creditors come crying at the 
door, 
Their importuning wail 
Shall seem a nightingale 
Singing: “Drink with me and enter into 
springtime!’’—Witter Bynner. 


Caught 

T WAS during one of the first days 
of drill by the preparedness recruits. 
The men were lined up, ready to go 
through their stunts and reveal the awk- 
wardness they intended to divest them- 
selves of so that in the event of trouble 
they might serve their country in true 

soldierly style. 
Suddenly the corporal straightened 
back his head and sniffed deeply. He 





APPEARANCE IS AGAINST HIM 


Do I look like the kind of a man wot would break a woman's ‘eart? 


ran his eyes up and down the ranks. 
“Some one is smoking,” he declared. 
“Who is it?” 

A private in the rear rank stepped out 
of line, a sheepish look on his face. 
Drill rules had kept him from smoking 
so long that he simply could not resist 
the temptation to take a puff at a cigar. 

He saluted. “Private Jones,” he said. 

The corporal looked at him sternly, 
then said: 

“Butts on you, Private Jones.” 


Joy and Sorrow 
F NIGHT and darkness never came, 
The morning would not seem so fair, 

And men would lose the joys they claim 

If there were no such thing as care; 
If baldness gave us no concern 
How many men would ever learn 

The happiness in having hair? 

—S. E. Kiser. 


Comes Early 
“Pop, what is discipline?” 
“Discipline, my son, is something you 





can learn either during the first year at 
school, or the first year of married life.” 
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Hannah—I heah you all’s got a fine job 
up to Mrs. Calvert's. 

Chlorinda—Yes, Miss Hannah, I’se got a 
cinch. All I has ter do is ter push around 
one of dem new-fangled baby percolators ! 











she has the artist’s 
brain and hand. Her canvases are hard to beat, and 
gazing at them is a treat, if you are one who likes to 
look at blue cows in a yellow brook, or if a sunrise in the 
west stirs warm emotions in your breast. But paintings 
don’t appeal to me, however beautiful they be. 

You ought to see Jemima make the rare and radiant buck- 
wheat cake! And she can take an old tin pot, and brew some 
coffee piping hot, that cheers the jaded souls of men, and makes 
them feel quite young again. Of twelve young fellows I could 
tell, who’d like to wed her mighty well. 

Maria is a lovely maid, and elocution is her trade. The 
people travel weary miles, and climb barbed fences, hedges, 
stiles, to hear her stand up and recite, “* The Curfew Must Not 
Ring Tonight,” or of the boy whose burning deck gives grown- 
ups chilblains in the neck. And yet—I speak the fact with grief 
—she’s drawing near the yellow leaf, and no one in the whole 
broad land seems anxious to acquire her hand. 

And meanwhile sweet Jemima tries to turn out better 
pumpkin pies; her doughnuts are a pure delight, like May 
dreams on a winter night. The cookbook is the precious tome 
that occupies her when at home, and I could name some twenty 
youths (and still indulge in no untruths) who'd give their 
whiskers and their shoes, if she would to their suit enthuse. 

Fair Bertha plays upon her harp as well as any famous sharp. 
She studied music here at home, at Cork, at Munich and at 
Rome, and medals hang around her neck; she has diplomas by 
the peck. She plays Old Masters by the mile, and when we've 
listened for a while, we say, “She grinds out nifty tunes, but 
can she cook a mess of prunes?” She looks around with weary 
eyes, and hopes some suitor will arise, but no young fellow 
seems on fire to wed a damsel and a lyre. 

And still to me Jemima calls, while she is framing codfish 
balls. If I were not so old and sad, braced up with truss and 
liver pad, I’d straightway fall upon my knees, and cry, “ Make 


1” 


me your husband, please! 


ATILDA paints to beat the band; 


Retaliation 
“Where’s Jones, who originated the contemptuous phrase 
‘the poor fish’?” 
“Laid up. A shark took one of his legs last summer.” 





The love of money is the root of all evil. Still, if it loves 


you after you marry it, it puts a crimp in the divorce evil. 


A PACIFIC SQUALL 
N THE Western Coast a son of the Empire state et 
O a Native Daughter. The old, old story was rehearsed. 
A brief courtship was followed by an aeroplane wed 
ding, which occurred above the heads of applauding crowds. 

After swarming a bit, the young couple settled down in a 
hive overlooking fields of alfalfa and groves of orange trees 

The honeymoon had scarcely waned ere a strawberry blonde 
flashed across the horizon, attracting the attention of the young 
husband. They were constantly together. Many an even- 
ing found the man walking with the blonde in a mos: affec- 
tionate manner, now and then stealing a kiss from her velvet 
cheek and whispering endearing words. 

The wife was cognizant of the situation and fully realized 
she had a rival in the affections of her husband, though she 
uttered no word of protest. 

The knowledge did not crush her. Why should it? 

The rival weighed but eight and a half pounds. 

—Abbie N. Smiih. 


Explaining the Quotation 
sé AN wants but little here below.” 

He wants his meals cooked just right, and composed of 
the particular things he likes to eat. He wants his clothes kept 
in perfect order, and the buttons sewed on. He wants to get up 
when he gets ready, and then he wants to swear because he 
misses his car to the office. He wants to be cross when he comes 
home and not have it mentioned. He wants to leave his coat 
and hat and shoes just where he happens to take them off 
when he comes in. He wants his slippers right in a certain place 
where he can find them without effort. He wants to put the 
ashes from his cigar in the most convenient place while he 
smokes. He wants to yawn and go to bed when his wife wants 
him to go out with her and make a call. He wants everything 
just as he wants it, and he wants no talk about it. 

—William Sanford. 





If you eat crow you needn’t give anybody a tip. Ii 
anybody gives you a tip, you needn’t eat crow—maybe. 


UME SAG ae ee 
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FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS 


Parson Primrose—You're such a pretty little girl, and 
as it’s mistletoe time, you must give me a kiss. 

P. 1. g.—Mamma says little girls shouldn’t kiss men, so 
I'm going to wait until I grow up. 

















SAUCE FOR 





URING a long period of quick changes in the theater, 
managers wondered that “The Scarlet Tanager,” a 
lyrical comedy, which had survived several seasons, 

was still popular. But there were reasons. The piece had allur- 
ing elements, and a succession of handsome and brilliant sing- 
ing comediennes had appeared in its leading réle of Aimée, 
which, thus projected, in an atmosphere of sentiment, had 
brought about a sequence of sensational happenings. 

One after another Aimée had been taken from the footlights 
by one after another pecuniarily fortunate young man, and two 
or three of the young women had married their admirers. It 
had come to pass that crowds went to see “The Scarlet Tan- 
ager’? not only for the enjoyment the piece afforded and to 
speculate upon its matrimonial futures, but to compare one 
Aimée with another as to charm and singing ability. 

The original Aimée was Maybelle Raymonde. She had been 
beguiled from the piece before its first season had run by 
Harold Denner, man-about-town, moneyed idler and con- 
noisseur of beauty, whom she married. They seemed to be happy 
for a time, but the lure of Broadway—which really means the 
lure of the stage and its surroundings—reasserted itself upon 
Denner, though Mrs. Denner gave no sign that she was un- 
happy. Wherever she appeared she won favor, for among all 
her successors in “The Scarlet Tanager” not one, unless it 
might be Milly Merry, the latest Aimée, had approached her 
in vocal charm and beauty. And society is fond of its worth- 
while recruits from the stage. 

Denner, assuming freedom to follow his own impulses, was 
jealous of his reputation as his wife might relate to it. His 


dignity was almost a tangible thing, and any reference to Mrs. 
Denner as a former stage favorite was resented by him through 
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became more and 
indifferent to her, and at last adopted an attitude intolerable 


a demeanor that chilled. Yet he more 
This was illustrated one morning as 
Mrs. Denner came down to breakfast. She met him in the 
hall as he was going out, clad for travel. His man carried his 
kit, and she heard the purr of his motor outside. 

“Hello!” said he. 

““Good morning,” she responded. 

“You wouldn’t care for a long motor trip 
imagine!” His smile was exasperating. 

““No. Because you wouldn’t care to have me along.”’ 

“Oh!” And he left her. 

Milly Merry, the present Aimée, presuming upon her 
popularity, became more and more capricious, leaving a com- 
paratively indifferent understudy to take her place sometimes 
for nights together. ‘The Scarlet Tanager” was suffering in 
consequence. But the town was amazed the morning after 
Denner’s departure on his motor trip by this announcement in 


the newspapers: 


to a woman of spirit. 


say a week—I 


“A great favorite returns to the stage! Maybelle Raymonde 
(Mrs. Harold Denner) will to-night and hereafter reappear as 
Aimée, the role she created in ‘The Scarlet Tanager.’ She never 


has had a successor! Solly Sims, Manager.” 


Under her nom de theatre Mrs. Denner immediately renewed 
her success. The critics said she was more enchanting than ever. 
She was more beautiful, and the public regarded her as far more 
“interesting,” because it expected some sensational sequel. 
Crowds besieged the box-office for seats for weeks in advance. 

In her dressing room, on the fourth night, as she was mak- 
ing up, she did not turn from the mirror as some one entered 











She thought it was her maid, who had been sent on an 
errand. 

“Well, this is fine business!” It was Denner. 

“ Are you so familiar with dressing-rooms nowadays that you 
enter without announcement? You used to precede your visits 
with a card and roses.”’ The process of emphasizing her beauty 
was calmly continued. 

“Do you think you can get away with this?” 
his voice vibrant. 

“Your association is vulgarizing your vocabulary. You 
used to have the speech and manner of a gentleman.”’ Still she 
did not turn. ‘‘Why did you cut your motor trip short?” 

“Why? This act of folly! You are disgracing my name!” 

“Which I have abandoned.” 

“T shall sue for divorce.” 

“T have already sued for one.” 

“F-j-v-e m-i-n-u-t-e-s!”’ cried the callboy as Milly Merry, 
expostulating with Solly Sims, crowded him out of the doorway. 

“I’m released, eh?” cried Milly, blazing at Solly Sims. 
“ And this woman has my part, eh?” 

The orchestra had taken the curtain cue. 

Maybelle, a vision of beauty, moved toward the door, where 
Milly stood, somewhat disheveled from contact with the 
manager. With a smile in which there was no trace of cheer, 
Maybelle looked at Milly and then at Denner, to whom she 
remarked, “How foolish it was of you to discontinue your 
motor trip with this lady!”’ 


Rage made 


Too Many Already 
“Don’t you think the suffrage issue is a very trouble- 
some one?” 
“Ves,” said Senator Jobs, “we have altogether too many 
voters to take care of as it is.” 
Command, Not Control 


“Talkleigh has a fine command of his mother tongue.” 
“Perhaps, but he has rotten control of his own.” 


OALHESTRA 
BALCONY 








Alf—-Why do you always choose this theatre, Elsie ? 
Elsie—'Cause it’s—er—the darkest one in town, Alf! 


Wit, Wisdom and Talk 
F ALL forms of 
poverty and pau- 
perism, the least ex- 
hilarating to the be- 
holder is poverty of 
wit and pauperism of 
intelligence. _ In much 
talk and many words, 
in ceaseless voices and 
endless mouthings is 
excess of pain. 

You heard, and 
endured, this summer? 
Oh, yes! 

Agony grips you 
when you recall that 
moneyed grocer and 
his wife, who held 
forth upon the piazza of your rest resort from sunny morn 
till dewy eve—and prolonged the carnival while the silent 
stars looked down. Even now, you wince, when you hear a 
voice which sounds but faintly like the voice of that devoted 
woman, her mouth opened, and emitted. The grocer him 
self talked; he told you all about the thrilling intricacies of 
his glorious calling: how to sell skippery hams, how to do up 
cheese so it could not run away, how to beat the game on eggs 
fresh and non-fresh. Then his lady-wife took up the riot anew, 
on other high-class lines of equally enthralling loveliness, and 
yelled and ranted and cackled and drivelled and talked—till 
the universe moaned and the wounded lay down to die. 

We have considered Mr. and Mrs. Grocer as but mildly 
offensive types. No doubt you encountered worse—if possible. 
The intelligence of the average talking person does not rise above 
the poor level of their daily lives, and the horror of the average 
is in sooth fierce 

Wit is that pretty diversion which makes life endurable to 
those who are not utterly and hopelessly materialists 
in terrific trivialities. Perchance you made the ghastly mistake 
of trying to interpolate a little wit. Did you? 

Friend, accept our tears, our sympathy! 

The talker of the common type no more has understanding 
of wit, or of humor, than a field mule hath soulful appreciation 
of an autumn landscape’s beauties. If, indeed, you let play the 
lightning flash of wit, we know the rest: you had, perforce, to 
draw diagrams, charts and maps. Eventually you called in 
several very strong men to help you to explain to these persons 
who talk but never think, the point of your remarks. 
When, in utter collapse and exhaustion, you finally gave it up, 
you sadly escorted your helpers to the violent ward. . . 

In Gilead there may be balm, but in the alleged brain of the 
tonguey talker there is naught but a vacuum which produces 
sound. 

Dearly beloved, let them talk. This, and this alone, is the 
wisdom of the ages! 

And there is one other bitter bit of wisdom you must learn if 
you fain would not perish miserably: When they talk—you 
walk! 

Shall not a wise man flee when the flood-gates ope? 


—Fred Ladd. 





Judge—Where were you born > 
Prisoner—In Ohio. 
Judge—What part ? 
Prisoner—All of me, your honor! 


dealers 


An Inference 

“He declares that seventy-five per cent. of all human- 
ity are intentionally dishonest.” 

“Dear me! Is his dyspepsia as bad as all that? 


” 
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“T just love to spend a week-end with the Goldens—their home life is so appealing—so unpretentious! ” 


Tt 3 FAIR test,”’ said Gerty, “would 
be for you to do some Christ- 
mas shopping with me.” 


We had just 
been talk- 
ing about a 
rescue from 
a burning 
building, or 
taking her 
off a life 
raft. “But 
that,”’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘is 
too like 
real life; 
besides, there is no romance in it.”’ 

“Oh, isn’t there!” 

“But it’s so horribly commonplace.” 

“Commonplace!” Gerty looked at me 
in amazement. “Did you ever hear of 
any raan ever going Christmas shopping 
with, with—” 

“The lady who is in love with him,” I 
suggested mildly. 

“You horrid thing!” 

“T’ll go,” I said promptly, having made 
what I considered a background. “It’s 
not a desirable death. There’s no glory 
in it; it’s humiliating to my sense of man- 
hood, but—I’ll go.”’ 

Gerty clapped her hands, ignoring my 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


By F.£. 2 


cheap attempt at pathos. “Splendid!” 
“Here is the list. It’s in 
and 


she cried. 
three 
casual acquaintances. 
begin? I mean which 

“On the unnecessary ones,”’ I replied 


divisions: Family, friends, 


end?”’ 
sagely. ‘Then, you see, we will /ave to 
get all the others.” 

“When do we start?”’ 

“Wait a moment,” I said politely. 
“Gerty, you always were a_ rusher. 
There’s a condition.” 

“ A condition!” 

“Certainly. You know, in a duel, the 
one challenged has the choice of weapons. 
And I have the choice of transportation.” 

“T don’t understand you.”’ 

“T mean that you must go in precisely 
the manner that I choose.” 

“T refuse!” 

“Then it’s all off.” 

“Coward!” 

I smiled. 

“T can’t help vour being that,” I said. 

“Oho! Tell me 


“T’ll tell you nothing. But if you want 


Where shall we 


me to go Christmas shopping with you, 
you must go in the way I select; I prom- 
ise you that we shall both be comfort- 
able; I promise you that I will never 
leave your side; I promise you that we 
will accomplish greater results in a shorter 
time than you have dreamed of. Will you 
trust me?” 

Gerty thought. 

“To the death,” she said at last. And 
I must say there is one thing about that 
girl I like. She never goes back on her 
word. 

That night I hired two strong men at 
fifty cents an hour, and made all the other 
arrangements. They were to meet us 
near the first department store. 























WHERE JONES 


When we got out of the taxi the next 
morning at ten, there they were. 

“What’s this?” exclaimed Gerty. 

“Get in,” I replied calmly. “ Here’s a 
shawl to put over your lap.” 

Gerty looked at me supremely re- 
proachful, and then, the humor of the 
thing appealing to her, she got in. Be- 
sides, Gerty is an awfully good sport. 

I led the way. 

“The notions counter,” I said to my 
man. 

Gerty followed. 
open for us obsequiously. 
made way. They had to. 

At leisure we made our selections. We 
had to lean forward slightly, but then, 
that made it more interesting. 

“Do you know,” said Gerty, as the 
crowd parted slightly around us, “at first 
I thought you were awful! But really, I 
don’t mind at all—now.”’ 

It grew on her all day. And when we 
had finished that afternoon at four and 
were safe home, the dear girl actually put 
her arms about me as she said: 

“Wasn’t it splendid! Why, we are fin- 
ished! After this, I am going to do ail 
my heavy shopping in an invalid chair.” 


The doors were held 
The crowds 


Statistics prove that one is safer in 
the street than in the automobile—but 
it doesn’t say which street. 


Suggestion Wasted 
HE dyspeptic discussing his 
ailments. 

“Worcestershire sauce is very good for 
the liver,” suggested the man who is 
addicted to the habit of giving advice. 

“But I never eat liver,’ snapped the 
dyspeptic. 


was 


Fooled 
Those men are fooled who spend for drink 
The cash they have no right to squander; 
Those women, too, are fooled who think 
That scolding makes the heart grow 
fonder. S. E. Kiser. 


A Mere Detail 
Billy—I would lay the world at your 
feet, but for one thing. 
Milly—And that is? 
Billy—Some other people are using it. 


Those Domestic Problems 

Hokus—Subbubs is actually more 
polite to his cook than he is to his wife. 

Pokus—Oh, it’s easy enough to get a 
wife. 

His Preference 

“My wife is undecided whether to buy 
me a Christmas gift or spend the money 
on a trip to her sister’s,” said skimpy little 
Mr. Meek. “Confidentially, I would 
rather have the absent than-the present.” 








INHERITED HIS FAMOUS STROKE 


The Sulphite Speaks 
IFTS for men aren’t hard to find! 
That trite and hackneyed observation 
Was made by some bromidic mind 
Possessed of no imagination! 


It’s easy getting gifts for those 

Who’re very rich. They’re just as pleasant 
About the little thing I chose 

As any most expensive present. 


I know just how near Christmas is; 
I’ve known it ever since September, 
It doesn’t make my head just whiz 
To count up friends I must “remember’’! 
I don’t mind shopping crowds that shove, 
I’m not relieved when it’s all over; 
I don’t think making things shows love; 
I don’t think rich folks are in clover. 


T don’t hate all that wrapping fuss— 

I think it’s quite the proper caper. 
I haven’t any animus 

Toward holly seals and tissue paper. 


My friends and I exchange gifts, though 
It’s not to us a Christmas bargain; 

And value counts as much, I know, 
As that vague “Christmas Spirit’ jargon 


I don’t think all receivers cranks, 
Nor that each giver is a grafter. 
And I don’t mind the notes of thanks 
That I must write the morning after! 
—Carolyn Wells. 
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shouldn’t have come! I ought to 

have heeded your mother’s warn- 
ing!” This to the Débutante, who had 
just left the Comedy Theatre with her 
sober-faced aunt, Mrs. Greylock, as they 
settled themselves in her limousine. 

“Why, auntie!” replied the Débutante. 
“You wished to see the most modern 
thing in theatricals, and I let you come 
with me. Didn’t you note what a fine 
audience—what fine people—enjoyed the 
performance? And you have seen the 
long line of motors waiting for them. 
Some of the best people. . . .” 

“Ves. I know. If I hadn’t looked 
about and seen such persons there I 
should have insisted, as that awful play 
of life in Washington Square was going 
on, that we leave the theatre! J thought 
Washington Square was—ah—-select! It 
used to be, for I knew nice people there 
years ago. People who used to visit me 
in Philadelphia.” 

“Well, auntie, there are nice people 
there now—on Washington Square North 

and maybe on Washington Square 
South. But it is a glimpse of Bohemia 
you saw in the play. Or what they call 
Bohemia.” 

~ eens 

“Oh, don’t but me, auntie! You want 
to be in the fashion in the theatre as in 
everything else, don’t you? And I must 
say that anyone walking behind you even 
to-night—you are slender and chic from 
that viewpoint—would take you for a 
young person—a fashionable young per- 
Your gown is at least as short as 
mine if not .. .” 

And they were still arguing as the 
Débutante’s motor turned up Madison 
Avenue. 

The Tired Business Man and the Critic 
had seen the same performance, and hap- 
pened to leave the theatre together. 
“Some show, eh?” remarked the Tired 
Business Man. 

“I think I get what you mean,” replied 
the Critic. “TI shall express my idea dif- 


DP shouian Iam amazed at you! I 


son. 
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By CYRIL 


ferently. The Washington Square Play- 
ers have found themselves again. I was 
among those who predicted they would 
lose their genre in a Broadway atmos- 
phere. Their bill preceding this 
one emphasized that possibility. But 
they have ‘come back,’ as you would 
say.” 

“T’ll confess to one thing,” said the 
Tired Business Man. “When that 
Japanese play began I thought I was 
going to be bored stiff. But it fascinated 
me!” 

“Which proves,” said the Critic, “just 
what I’ve always contended: that any 
real work of art appeals generally as well 
as to connoisseurs. A great painting will 
arrest and hold the attention of the ignor- 
ant observer as well as that of the intelli- 
gent and knowing observer; and a great 
music composition has the same common 
appeal. This Japanese bit impresses for 
its verity both in the staging and the 
acting.” 

“But that "comedy of student life 
on Washington Square was a bit tart, 
eh?” 

“Tt is in line with the purpose of these 
Players,” returned the Critic, “and may 
be commended, with reservations, as an 
attempt to picture a phase of life—al- 
though exaggeration is apparent. Yet 
exaggeration is necessary in the theatre, 
and especially relates to comedy’s func- 
tion. You see it somewhat excessively 
projected, however, in the closing piece 
of the bill—the farce of the Parisian café. 
But besides the Japanese bit, I should 
say that tragic little piece called ‘Trifles’ 
best shows the possibilities of this sort of 
acting, and of this company.” 

“‘T miss some of the Players of last sea- 
son,” said the Tired Business Man, “but 
the company proves that good people 
may be replaced.” ° 

“Yes. Actors, like persons in other 
fields of effort, may be invaluable and 
yet not indispensable. Surely the Play- 
ers are strong in their acquisitions—Mar- 
jorie Vonnegut, Gladys Wynne and 
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José Ruben. And they certainly have 
made an intelligible place for thousands 
in a polyglot metropolis.” 

“Speaking of making a place,” said the 
Tired Business Man, ‘ What’s this the- 
atre down-town somewhere—466 Grand 
Street, I think it is? My wife’s been 
talking about it ever since she went last 
week.” 

“You mean the Neighborhood Play- 
house,” said the Critic. “That com- 
pany, too, is doing excellent work. Their 
bill is like that of the Washington Square 
Players—mostly one-act bits. They are 
not so well known, but their patronage is 
of the highest class, and their acting is 
distinctly up to standard. It would pay 
you, I think, to take them in some night. 
I should like to see them more recog- 
nized.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the Tired 
Business Man, dubiously. “I’m no 
highbrow, and I don’t want to get tangled 
up in an evening that’ll make me do too 
much thinking.” 

“Oh, if that’s your attitude, why do 
you go to anything except musical come- 
dies and revues?”’ said the Critic tartly. 
“That’s exactly the reason for the low 
quality of so many of our plays—the audi- 
ence shows such a strong aversion to using 
its collective brain. If they can’t under- 
stand a play, they damn it instinctively. 
It’s enough to discourage any self-respect - 
ing playwright.” 

“T don’t see it that way at all,” said 
the Tired Business Man. “I go to the 
theatre to enjoy myself, not to think. If 
I want to do any thinking, I read some- 
thing. I have enough. thinking to do on 
the Street, without fuddling my brain with 
some of these modern authors’ complica- 
tions. The Theatre’s getting too high- 
brow, anyhow. It isn’t like it used to be. 
There are too many alleged plays and 
not enough shows.” 

“T disagree with the last part of your 
statement,” retorted the Critic. “But I 
am heartily in sympathy with the first 
part—particularly the ‘alleged.’”’ 








ANNA CADOGAN ETZ 
Women in Canada 
6¢TDLEASE tell us,” asked the women of England and the 
United States, “how in the world you managed to get 
the vote in three huge Canadian provinces in a whiff of time 
and without apparently even trying for it?” 

“Well,” said the star performer across the Canadian line, 
“T will admit that when it was all over and the vote was ours we 
weren’t quite sure ourselves how it happened to happen.” 

And this star performer, Nellie McClung by name and a lit- 
erary lady as well as a seeker after suffrage, recalled for The 
Suffragist the story of the Canadian campaign and from it we 
cull a few “‘salients” as the war reporters say. 

The thing began way back in Manitoba when timid ladies 
held meetings and talked in piping voices about “taxation 
without representation being tyranny.” Lucky for suffrage it 
happened in those early days that the best crop expert in Can- 
ada was a woman and also.a suffragist. Any man heard say- 
ing a word about “women not knowing enough to vote” was 
promptly informed the name and sex of the best Canadian 
crop expert and asked to explain why she was not a man. 

In 1914 suffrage in Manitoba got most of the great organized 
bodies of men to stand back of it while it moved on the govern- 
ment. The premier assured the women that he liked them too 
well to see them in “the dirty mess of politics” and if intelli- 
gent women voted servant girls must also vote. And then 
amid applause a voice from the galleries cried, “* Why not?” 

The suffragists having the public attention at last deter- 
mined to hold it. So the next night they gave a play which 
showed a group of men as asking a woman premier for the vote. 
She too assured them that she liked them too well to see them 
in the mess of politics; that politics might unsettle men and un- 
settled men meant unsettled bills and that would strike at the 
very foundation of the home, the bulwark of the state. 

The play caused great excitement and suffrage marched to a 
triumphant issue. The premier said he was too old to change 
his mind so the suffragists, not wishing to 
injure him in any way, succeeded in chang- 
ing the premier. The liberal party came out 
for suffrage and when it was returned to 
power the first session of the legislature saw 
the woman suffrage bill passed. 

Thus Manitoba added itself to the suf- 
frage map in the beginning of 1916. Then 
promptly the neighboring provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta jumped on also. 

And now before the ink has had time to 
dry on the story as told by the leading lady 
in Alberta. news comes of the general election 
in British Columbia at which the vote was 
won by the women of that province also, and 
British Columbian ladies are doubtless blink- 
ing their eyes at the ease with which they 
have been helped off the pedestal where 
they have been standing, politically speak- 
ing, with idiots, criminals, and children. 


Suffrage Facts and Fancies 





Suffrage 


Snapshots 


By IDA HUSTED HARPER 


OMEN do not want to vote, but several millions did so 

on November 7, neglecting their homes and losing their 

feminine charm just for the joy of duplicating the votes of the 

men of their family. At least it sounded like this in the news- 

paper accounts, and it’s a lot better that way than to have 

several million families broken up because the women went to 
the polls. 

# 

The American Academy of Arts and Letters, to which no 
woman is intellectually eligible for membership, recently had 
two days of speechmaking in New York to audiences almost 
wholly composed of women. Some women are supremely 
happy to sit at the feet of men and listen and some men are 
supremely satisfied to have them there. It has been just 
sixty-six years since »usan B. Anthony and a few other radical 
souls who tried to lift up their voices at a meeting of the Sons 
of Temperance were told that ‘‘women were not invited there 
to speak but to listen and learn.”” There is not a very wide 
span between the immortals of the Academy and the mortals 
of that little temperance society. 

, # 

“Grand ope a will open to-morrow evening with its yearly 
splash,” says a Chicago paper. Don’t shoot the reporter; the 
vast majority of people would enjoy that description better 
than half a page about the velvet gowns and diamond tiaras 
of the box-holders. 

# 

A careful analysis of the Illinois ballots shows that one- 
tenth of one per cent. more women than men voted for Mr. 
Hughes, but even that little gives him an advantage, for Mr. 
Wilson will never know how many of those far Western women 
voted for him. 

2 

One thing is certain—the new member of Congress from 
Montana will never have to be told to take her feet off of her 
desk and stop smoking while the House is 
in session. 

# 

A couple of rich boys ran away from 
Yale University because they wanted to go 
to work. That was very commendable, but 
when rich girls insist on working why do peo- 
ple blame them for taking jobs that ought 
to be left for poor girls? 


The Chicago Daily News says: ‘‘Women 
never do the unexpected things that are ex- 
pected of them.” The whole difficulty is 
with the men, who think they know women 
and what to expect of them when they don’t. 

& 

The renting agencies for men’s dress 
suits are going to raise their prices, but the 
high cost of living will prevent people from 


A LIGHT IN THE WILDERNESS _ giving parties, so things will even up. 
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Foreign Humor 





Discretion 

“Yes, sir, I fell over the side of the ship 
and a shark ’e came along and grabbed me 
by the leg.” 

“Good gracious!’ And what did you do?” 

“Let ‘im ’ave the leg o’ course. I never 
argues with sharks.’’—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 





Et dire que c’est la prémiere fois que ma belle- 
mere ne me suit pas a 17 campagne!”’ 


“And this is the first time my mother-in- 
law hasn’t gone to the country with me!” 
—L’Echo du Boyau. 
































Sandy (who is working-up his better half 
for a small loan)—Ye ken weel, Maggie, 
if you wis tae dee, I should gang daft. 

Mrs. Sandy—An’ then ye’d marry again, 
I suppose! 

Sandy—Na, na! I wouldna gang as daft 
as that.—Sketch (London). 
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EST 
HRIST 
MAS 
}| BOX 
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EVER 
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Your Mother 






Box “for mother” 


THROB SS 


letter. 


Christmas box 


Whitcomb Riley, published at $3.00. 
on heavy cameo plate. 


tle Orphant Annie,” 


Mine,” ** Good- bye, Jim,” 
on the Punkin,” ‘ ‘The Raggedy Man,” 


and illuminated gold cover ......... 





and cover...... 


4—‘Old-Fashioned Hints to Home Makers.’ 
Quaint old-style cover in two colors. Contains 
household secrets and ‘‘ wisdoms "’ of ‘mothers for 
four generations. Contributed by 8,000 Ameri- 


Order this Gift Box at once for 
your mother. 


can home-makers.... 


Wi t h vour remittance, send us feature, ‘‘ Mothers of Famous Men now Living 
r 6 ‘guatetenes Package of Christmas Verse 
her name and address, and yours, Tage, Original poems that mother can us 
r . ¢ with her gifts. In colors.. 
bot h plai nly written. 7 —Joe Mitchell Chapple’s ‘‘Christmas Letter 
- to Mother,”’ do me on beautiful, soft, 


; stock, four pages; a heart letter to mother 


Every one of these gifts is a  8~Expressage and GOUNONS.... 0. 0cec0see. 
Total $8.35 


mother-gift, a heart-gift—a Christ- 
mas box of treasures which your 
mother can keep through the years 
tocome. “The greatest Christmas 
30x for mother that ever was.” 
$4.00 complete and prepaid. 


OO 


All for 


All remittances payable to 


eight pictures in one 
Signed artist's proof, Including groups: ** 
“An. Old Sweetheart « 
“*When the Frost is 


to Old Aunt Mary's,” and *‘ The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole.” The picture of all pictures for the home 
2—Heart Throbs. 484 pages of treasure pieces. 
Over 1,000 “favorite pieces’’ chosen by over 
52,000 people. Handsomely bound, on top, 


3—Heart Songs. Words and music, 518 pages. 
Nearly 600 favorite songs, dear to the people 
and chosen and contributed by over 20,000 
American homes. Elegantly bound; gold top 


5—The National Magazine—the great Christ- 
mas number for mothers, including a special 


| JF ever there was a Christmas 

this is it. 
A combination of mother-gifts— 
beautiful gifts—books, 
picture, magazine and 


Seven splendid gifts in one 
$8.35—all for 
$4.00. Just read this description: 


1—Hutchins’ Art Tribute Portrait to James 


$3.00 


1.50 


2.50 


-25 


-25 


-25 


-10 
-50 


Prepaid 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., BOSTON, MASS. 


For 50 cents additional, we will send (to gift-box purchasers only) the great ‘National Magazine’’ 


from December to March, inclusive, postpaid. 
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A Gift That Is Fifty- Two— 
= 
Think of a present that “keeps coming” the ||» 
whole year, fresh and new each week, a re- | ]* 
newed reminder of the giver— - 
—that is what a gift-subscription to Leslie’s means. 5 
America’s leading illustrated weekly newspaper that s/ows the i 
news which the daily press can only hope to describe, this is a 
what Les/e’s means and the service it brings to more than rm 
420,000 good American homes where it is read. 4 Hae 
FT sare 
Besides the pictures there are ex- — [/ su oes t i 
pert articles on finance, motors, a o eslie S Ba wth 
sport, trade, travel and current Sis ¢ it 
events—something for the whole athe 
family. Tee 
© & ior tha 
For $5.00 and the coupon in ina 
the corner, we will send Leslie’s oh 
for a year to the person you ae 
indicate. On Christmas morn- ed 
ing your friend will receive ap 
tee, a tasteful card stating _ 
ris that Leslie’s is com- ~ 
a ing as a gift from “xe 
pau you. Leslie it 
Tl CSI 1e Ss i 
i. 225 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK CITY pn 
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INTERPRETATIVE DANCING 


By ESTHER LINDNER 
E symphonic orchestra plays the opening bars of Mendelssohn’s 
Spring Song. The curtains part, revealing a soft velvet, or plush, or 
brocade drop—the texture depending upon how popular the 
dancer is, and how great her box-office receipts. Upon the stage are 
grewn flowers and garlands. The spectators sigh feelingly. This is 
higher entertainment. . 
Through a slit in the drop comes the dancer, attired in cheese-cloth. 
There is no getting around it, it is cheese-cloth. The costume is very low 
asto neck, and extremely high as to skirt and sleeves. Around the middle 
of it isa loose cord and tassel. The artiste’s limbs and feet are quite bare, 
ave for some six coats of whitening. 
and shivers. “‘ How artistic!” it murmurs. 
Stooping, she gat hers some of the flowers into her arms. 
ber head with a gesture like that of a sinking swimmer, she stoops once more 
This she does some eight or ten times, until she 
She is 


Tossing them over 


to gather a fresh armful. 
has managed to get the stage and herself quite messy and dirty. 
paying her stage sweeper five hundred dollars a week 
been kind enough to announce that. 
money. 

All the while, she is making faces at the spellbound audience. It is 
sulting, but they do not seem to mind. Twirling, she pouts gaily over her 
Reversing, she opens wide her mouth and deliberately yawns. 
Her personal dentist get's a 
As she skips 


shoulder. 
[here is no mistake about it, it 7s a yawn. 
thousand a week—again the press agent—and he earns it! 
back and forth across the stage to keep warm, frowns, smiles, and grimaces 
of every description chase each other in quick succession over her face. She 
firts with the orchestra leader. But no one listens to the music—it is the 
interpretation that counts. 

The dancer has had enough. It is the end of the composition, she has 
stepped on a sliver, and she is thirsty. With a final chord the musicians 
ay down their instruments. The dancer flops down on the stage, the cur- 
tains come together. According to the publicity man next day, applause 
shakes the house. 

The orchestra swings into the livelier strains of Schubert’s ‘‘ Moment 
Musical.”” Once more the curtains part. The stage is quite clean. Evi- 
lently the sweeper has learned to work quickly. The dancer runs out. 
She has not changed her costume. It is even less modest than before, for 
n the exertion of the former dance, its folds have become slightly disar- 
ranged. Looking at her, one would say that by this time it is summer, 
vere it not that she is now frantic with cold, and runs about waving her arms 
Suddenly she stands still. But it is too draughty 
This she does for the spec- 


and slapping her knees. 
lor that. She starts a course in calisthenics. 
lators gratis, charging them nothing beyond the price they have paid to 
gain access to the theater. She shows them by what exercises she developed 
her marvelous arms and legs, pumping these members up and down at a 
great rate. The women can see themselves trying it in front of their mirrors 
before retiring that night, and when the curtains come together again, they 
pplaud vigorously, in the hope that the dancer will return to finish the 
eson. She does. Stepping out, she executes a bowing movement, 
guaranteed to reduce the hips from five to ten inches, and backs into 
the drop. 

Again the leader takes up his baton, and the plaintive melody of the 
Barcarole from “Tales of Hoffman” swells through the house. The spot 
ight centers upon a dim stage, and in it the dancer suddenly appears. She 
las a fiery red scarf wound around her. Perhaps it is warmer than the other 
ostume, perhaps she is tired. At any rate, she moves more slowly. The 
omers of her mouth droop. Gradually she raises one arm and looks at it. 


The audience draws its wraps close, 
The dancer advances slowly. | 





her press agent has | 
She believes in making him earn his 





Nhe > ° ° . c . . 
he must have injured it, for she puts it through various maneuvers to see | 


whether it will work. 

; No great harm has been done. She is getting too warm, and 
kmping about, she manages to loosen her scarf and removes it by 
‘hirling round in one direction until she has unwound it entirely. She 
more like herselfi—cold but happy. She now proceeds to demonstrate to 
‘te women how to keep an evening gown on without pasting it. She has 
“most made a failure of this lesson, when the music ceases. The spectators 
oreathe easier, the dancer bows several times, pretends for about five minutes 
‘hat she does not see the flowers she paid her press agent to send her, and 
inally retires for the last time. 

“Wonderful,” says the audience. ‘That is “Art.” 
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MARK 


To us whose chuckles had turned 
to tears of pathos at “ Huckle- 
berry Finn’’—to us who felt the 
cutting edge of a ‘‘Connecticut 
Yankee"’—to us who saw the 
keen vision in “Innocents 
Abroad’"’—the coming of “Joan 
of Arc’ from the pen of Mark 
Twain was no surprise. 

We were ready to receive from 
him this book t has almos 
simplicity, the loftiness 
Bible—it has a whimsical touch 


Get Your Set 





. The Only Girl 
~- \ Who Commanded 
A Nation’s Armies 


A simple little girl of 
sixteen played one day 
in a little lost village. 
The next year, in su- 
preme command of all 
the troops of France, 
she led them in triumph 
to victory. 


Great dukes bowed be- 
fore this girl who could 
not read. Sinful men, 
men who had cursed and . 
drank and murdered all 
their days, followed 
meekly her every order. 


It is the most dramatic, 
the most amazing story 
in the whole story of hu- 
man life. In the dim, 
far-off past, Joan of Arc 
went her shining way in 
France—and her story 
was never told as it 
should have been till it 
was told by an Ameri- 
can— 


TWAIN 


which makes it human. Mark 
1 

Twain's Joan of Arc is no cold 
statue in a church—no bronze on 
a pedestal, but a warm, human, 
loving girl. 


Read “Joan of Arc" if you would 
read the most sublime thing that 
has come from the pen of any 
American. Read “Joan of Arc” 


if you would know Mark Twain 


in all his greatness t is accu- 
rate history, told in warm story 
form 


For Christmas 


Before The Price Goes Up 


25 VOLUME. 


Stories 
Travels 


Novels 
Humor 


Essays 
History 


This is the set he wanted in the home 


This is Mark Twain’s own set. 
of each of those who love him. Because he asked it, Harpers have worked 
to make a perfect set at a reduced price. 

Before the war we had a contract price for paper, so we could sell this set 
of Mark Twain at a reduced price. 

The last of the edition isin sight. The 
price of Paper has gone up. There can be 
no more Mark Twain at the present price. 





The Great 
American 


Born poor— growing up 
in a shabby little town on 
the Mississippi—a pilot— 
a seeker for gold—a print- 
er—Mark Twain was 
molded on the frontier of 
America. 


The vastness of the West 


Send Coupon; No Money 


There never again will be any more 
Mark Twain at the present price. 
Get the 25 volumes now, while 
you can. 

Every American has got to 
have asetof Mark Twainin 
hishome. Get this now 
and save money. 





















Judge 
12-9+16 


HARPER & 


—the fearlessness of the Your children want ee 
pioneer—the clear philos- Mark Twain. You Greshite — 
= ew York 


ophy of the country boy wanthim. Send 
were his—and theystayed the coupon to- 
with him in all simplicity day— now — 
to the last day of those while you 
glorious later days when are es 
German tmperor and ing at it. 
English King, Chinese 
Mandarin and plain 
American, all alike, wept 
for him. 


HARPER & 


BROTHERS 


Franklin Sq. 
New.York 4 


Send me, all charges 
prepaid, a set of Mark 
Twain's works in 25 vol- 
umes, illustrated, bound 
in handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold,gold tops and 
deckled edges. If not satisfac- 
tory, I will return them at your 
expense. Otherwise I will send 
you $1.00 within 5 days and $2.00a 
month for 12 months, thus getting the 
benefit of your half-price sale. 











Name verre 


Address 









































. BE SENSIBLE! 


Don’t pay retailer’s profit. 
We save you one-half. 
1. 14K solid gold, hand-made cluster 


ring set with 7 real diamonds, retails 
everywhere no less than $35.00, our 
special $21.00. 

2. Solid gold carved oriental setting 
with real Japanese pearl, special $5.00. 
3. Hand-made 14K Gent's Belcher, 
set with 7 real Come ® looks like 

2ct. solitaire, special $25 

By 4. Solid gold hand-made <a Val- 
es liere, solid gold chain, genuine 


diamond, $4.50. 
Catalogue sent on request. < 


SRAIVESEQ New von. | 
sss” HOTEL CHELSEA | 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Av., 
NEW YORK CITY 
European Plan 500 Rooms 400 Baths 
Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and $1.50. 

Suites, parlor, bedroom and bath, $3.00 and upward. 
Club Breakfast, 25c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up. 
Table d' Hote Dinner, 75c up. Cafe attached. 

To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 

From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 

treet; 
Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street; 
Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore & Ohio, Jersey Central 
and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street croas- 
town car east to Hotel Chelsea. 
Principal Steamship Piers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
Street crosstown car. 
Write for Colored Map of New York. 






































A GIFT THAT IS SURE TO PLEASE 


THE *“*‘VULCAN’”’ INK PENCIL 


Lasts a lifetime. Fully guaranteed. Made right to write right Absolutely non-leekable. 





Name or 4 ine in Gold Inlay 35e 
Red or rt By Mail. Long or short. 
J. J. ULLRICH & co" 27 Thames Street, New York 


109 pn gy omatote & taw wecers= 
TION GUARANTEE. 





















Wou pay only ee 

you propose tn oman Tuitinn refunded if 
SEND POSTAL FOR SO-PAGE FREE BOOK TODAY! 
American of Ave end SOth Strost 





~~ 

ROMEIKE’S PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 

will send you all newspaper clip- 

pings which may appear about you, your friends, or any subject 

on which you may want to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and 

periodical of importance in the See States and Europe is 
searched. ‘Terms, $5.00 for 100 notice 

HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 


simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for ‘Needed Inventions” and “How to 








With the College Wits 


Enthusiasm — “Yes,” said Salkover, 
“the audience was very enthusiastic over my 
speech; when I got through they yelled, 
‘Fine! Fine!’” 

“Well,” replied Doberg, “it’s a good thing 
you quit when you did. If you had spoken 
any longer they might have yelled, ‘Im- 
prisonment!’”’—Old Hughes. 


The Lure of the City—Hi Fli—What 
are you going to the city over-night for? 
There isn’t anything spicy at the theaters. 

Whi Lie—No, but the house is out of sta- 
tionery, I need towels, we just broke two 
electric bulbs, the silverware is depleted and 
I haven’t got a table cover.—Cha parral. 


Reached His Majority—Pol—They 
say he thinks he’s the whole thing. 

Sol—Oh, not quite that, but at least a 
quorum.—Chaparral. 


Most of Them Are—He—When is your 
sister thinking of getting married? 
He—Constantly.—Pelican. 





Encouraging 
“Rastus, is my bath warm?” 
**Vassuh, the wahmest Ah was evah in.” — 
Lampoon. 


Time to Learn More—Hero—Dearest, 
will you love me always? 

Leander—Sweetest, I have loved you all 
the ways I know how.—Longhorn. 


Yes, Indeed—She—Do you believe in 
long engagements? 

He—Indeed I do. A couple should be 
happy just as long as they possibly can.— 
Gargoyle. 


Doesn’t Have To—Riffle—Do you take 
a paper in your room? 

Raffle—If I get up before the fellow across 
the hall!—Record. 


“ Distinguishing Spex” 
Hett-A-Mire, Colorado. 
AMERICAN OpTIcAL Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. 
GENTS:— : 

I got your catalog from a feller in Denver 
but you ain’t got no “ Distinguishing Spex” 
in it no where as I can see. I want some for 
Six Shot Perkins who runs the Little Gem 
Café. He just got some eastern bartenders 
and he wants me to fit them with Distin- 
guishing Spex so they can tell their money 
from his as they seem to get them mixed up 
and good bartenders is too scarce to kill here. 

Send a lot, ’bout two. 

Yours respect, Tip Peeples. 
—W ellworth. 








Get Your Patent and Your Money." Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. O. 





What Does She Want? 




















You probably have a friend— 


whom you would like to 
remember with some less 
expensive but characteristic 


For a person who has a 
sense of humor and likes 
good pictures we suggest a 
gift-subscription to Judge, 
the Happy Medium. 


For $1.00 we will send Judge 
for three months to the per- 
son you indicate, together 
with a tasteful card bearing 
the season’s greeting and the 
message that Judge is com- 
ing as a gift from you. 








The Happy Medium 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Passing the Mustard 


No Incentive There—‘“TI wish I had some new clothes,” complained 
vfattie. “I never have anything like the other girls.” 
~ «Well, dear,” said Aunt Mary, ‘‘ you know it is a smiling face that people 
ook at rather than pretty clothes. It is very much better to be good than 
yell dressed.” ; : 
“Jt isn’t in our school,” said Mattie. “Nobody wants to be good for 
ear they will die young.” —Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A Real Surprise—‘I was talking to my colored man of all work the 
other day,” said James Yates Mellen, of Cleveland, ‘“‘and I asked him if he 
went to church. 

“‘Vessuh, I goes to church every Sunday,’ he said. 

“Are you a member?’ 

“‘VYessuh.’ 

“‘What church?’ 

“«Presperteeryn.’ 

“Do you believe in the doctrine of election?’ 

“*Vessuh.’ 

“Do you think I am elected to the saved?’ 

“‘Law, Mr. Mellen, I didn’t even know you all was a candidate!’” 


Cleland Plain Dealer. 


That horse knows as much as I do. 


Cautioned—J ack . 
You may want to sell him some 


Belle—Well, don’t tell anybody. 
day.—Philadel phia Bulletin. 

Just as Good—Helter—Have you a book called “How to Acquire a 
Good Carriage?” 

Clerk—No, sir, but here is “Seven Ways to Obtain an Automobile.” 
Toledo Blade. 


Efficiency—Central Station Manager—Have you been studying the sci- 
ence of efficiency? 
Applicant—Yes; had to quit reading about it. Got so int¢rested that 
I found it was interfering with my regular work.—New York Sun. 
Her Dilemma—Lady—I’m worried about my complexion, doctor. 
Look at my face! 
Doctor—Y ou’ll have to diet. 
Lady—I never thought of that. 
think?—Pickings. 


What color would suit me best, do you 


Highbrow Vituperation—‘“ What are you doing with that dictionary?” 

“T gotta little spare time now,” replied the umpire. “I’m just looking 
up a few of them names the Boston highbrow rooters called me.” —Brookl yn 
Eagle. 

His Retort—W ife (during the spat)—I wasn’t anxious to marry you. I 
refused you six times. 

Hub—Yes, and then my luck gave out.—Boston Globe. 

Perplexed—‘ You’re looking awfully gloomy, old top. What’s the 
trouble?” 

“Trouble enough, old top. Me valet’s sick, dontcherknow, and I don’t 
know whether I’ve got on the proper tie and socks that go with the suit 
I'm wearing!” —Browning’s Magazine. 

Going Too Far—“I never heard of such a thing. She borrowed my 
pewder-puff.”’ : 

“That is a loan often requested among ladies.”’ 

“But she used it to touch up her white shoes.” 


Not New 
read,” 
“He needn’t think he’s so much. 


Kansas City Journal. 
“T see some scientific sharp has discovered a substitute for 


Our cook has been turning out one for 


years.” —Lousiville Courier-Journal. 
He Was Bill—Jones, the Welshman, he’s eloped with ma wife. 
Jack—Wey, Aa thowt he was you werry best pal. 


Bill—Aye, and so he is, but he dissent’ knaat yit!—Newcastle Chronicle. 


Rather Indefinite 
married twice. 

Miss Willing—You think! I'd rather you were sure I was going to be 
married once.—Boston Transcript. 


- oe Scot Scored—A military journal relates an amusing story of a 
nghlander who, on being shown over a man-o’-war for the first time in his 


Amateur Palmist—1 think you are going to be 


life was ke : . aN - ; 
was keenly interested in all he saw. The marines seemed particularly | 





CASCADE 


PURE WHISKY, 


my 


& 
MELLOW 
* AS 
| MOONLIGHT 


WELLE skill plays its part in the 
distilling, and care plays its part 
in grain selection and in purification, 
time plays a lone part in the aging of 
Cascade: Henceits wholesome mellowness. 
Original Bottling Has Old Gold Label 


GEO. A. DICKEL & COMPANY, Distillers 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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If you can draw a little and | 
want to draw more, you have 
an opportunity to learn at small 
expense to yourself. 
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EUGENE ZIMMER- | 
MAN has an established 
reputation as a car- | 
toonist. i 
He has put some of the | 
tricks of his trade into | 
a book, 
“CARTOONS AND | 
CARICATURES” — 
bound neatly in 34 mo- 
rocco, which will be sent | 
to you prepaid on receipt of $1.00. : 


a 


ZIM BOOK 
12-9 Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Ave., New York City § 
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There zs beauty 


-in a suit of any dark fabric, with white 
or light colored trimmings, only when the 
light parts are kept absolutely clean. ° 


~ CARBOWNA 


Cleaning Fluid 






—used each day will keep the white parts fresh indefinitely 
and your suit or dress looking like new. Carbona cannot 
injure the most delicate fabric or color and— 


it will not explode 


15¢.—25c.—50c.—$1.00 bottles. At all druggists 


ia terete ee re toeiaal i SUNNY BROOK 


Convenient to everything. The refined air and 
good service of the Longacre are well established. 
RATES PER DAY 





Room with lavatory 7 - - $1.00 
Room with private bath $1.50 and $2.00 
Room with private bath for two < $2.50 














° Two-room Suites - <- $3.00 to $3.50 
Special Weekly Rates 
Restaurant a la carte and table d’hot« Club breakfast 
The best value in New York City == A Pure. Wholesome Ionic 
both in Rooms and Restaurant DISTILLED BY 
- Sunny Brook Distillery Co 
"Phone 7790 Bryant J. G. BOGGS wre : 


_ The Unconventionality of Kipling— 


his habit of stripping off the veneers and penetrating the 
shams of civilization, of putting the naked facts before you 
just as they are, is the secret of the unmistakable intensity 
of the relish of all male readers for 


Rudyard Kipling 
who is seen at his best, in that wonderful freshness 
and vigor of style that electrified the English 
reading world, in the 


LOTUS EDITION (Imported) 


which the misfortunes of war in the publishing 
trade abroad have made it possible for us to of- 
fer, while they last, at 


A Real Bargain 


Only $ 1 By 4 se oct 


Each Volume 6'« x 4's inches Big Bold Type 
Attractive Cloth Binding Gold Decorations 
Six volumes containing the phy stories of —_ = 
the Jungle, of Oriental Mystery and Sensuousness, 0 1 
2- sat + . . - ,* . nan “ 
Sroncwtes | owns ag hag York City J. 12-7 British Soldier in Peace and War, and his deathless Poems 
Enclosed find $1.70 for the six-volume set of Kipling, Which once read are never en. a he same contents 
me wo . i aere usually found in 10-volume editions. Je prepay carriage 
Sas ae ey a but you must ORDER NOW before the small supply is 
exhausted. 











Name RENSEEOLALD ALES AORASENO AEE SEGUE ORI ERENT S Be sure to send for your set To-Day and learn about ' 
the other Imported Sets in the Great Authors Library 
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to impress him, and going up 


. LO one, 

pointed to the badge on the marine’s . 

and asked him what it was. The matin 
iq 


anxious to score off the visitor, looked at him 
in surprise. is 
“Don’t you know what it is?” 
“Why, that’s a turnip, of course.” 
“Man,” replied the Scot, impatiently « 
was no’ axin’ about yer heid.”—7it-Bj, 


he asked 


A Pedestrian’s Plaint 
I recollect old wagon days 
With reminiscent prid« 
The men who drove along the ways 
Would ask you in to rid ; 


But motorists keep on the fly 
And do not stop to talk. 
In fact, they mostly pass you by 
With a disdainful squawk. — 
Kansas City Journal, 


Nothing to Gain by It—Ned—p, 
you mean to say she isn’t nervous eve 
during a severe thundershower? 

Alys—Not unless there is a young map 
around.—Somerville Journal. : 


But Suppose!—*I am in favor of peace 
at any price.” 

“Yes,” replied the pessimist; “but sup 
pose you wake up some morning and find 
you haven't got the price?’’—IVashingto 
Star. 


The Way of It—‘What do you think 
is the quickest and easiest way of getting 
hard cash?” 

“Working some soft thing.”’—Ballimor 
American. 


The Only Reason “Vou once kept a 
cook for a whole month, you say?” 

os a 

“Remarkable. How did you manage?” 

‘*We were cruising on a houseboat and she 
couldn’t swim.”’—Chicago Herald. 


Why “Why do they call that game oi 
cards bridge?”’ 

“Well, it is principally a game of come 
across.’ —Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Meant for a Friend?—* Blank con- 
plains of feeling sick.”’ 

“Ves; he smoked a cigar from the wrong 
pocket.’’—Boston Globe. 


He Likes “Judge” 

Writing from Reno, Nevada, a subscriber 
says: . 
‘To say that JupGe is a masterpiece 1 
the peculiarly sensible art of fun-making 
a compliment you deserve. I am very olten 

more often than I should be—enveloped 
in an atmosphere denser than battle-smoke 
commonly called ‘the blues.’ Old Scout 
JupGE routs the glooms and fills my cup 
good humor full. Truth expressed in wit’ 
as convincing as a shower through sunshine 
is refreshing. The ‘Out Doors,’ * Buttons 
‘Silent Disapproval’ and other things in the 
latest JupGE I have seen embody truths # 
old as the pyramids, reborn in your inimilé 
ble wit. Thousands of readers give yo! 
silent appreciation, but perhaps lew take 
pleasure in expressing it. Long live Ji ve 
And of course it will. The essence ol Ils 
great achievement is wit’s best herbs tor the 


ills of mankind.” 
— 





‘ ‘ tt's 
Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that rept 
Bitters be used in making it; insures your getting {Ads 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md 
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FILM FUN 


for The Christmas Stocking ! 








Who likes the movies? 
Everybody! 
Send your friend FILM FUN for 


Christmas. 


For one dollar and the coupon 
we will send FILM FUN for one 
year to the person you indicate, 
together with a card bearing the 
season’s greetings, stating that the 
magazine is coming from you. 




















The making of a movie is almost as 
full of romance and adventure as 
the finished film itself. There's 
many a laugh and prank that hap- 
pens “off-stage” that never reaches 
the screen. 


You can meet your favorites informally 
in the columns of FILM FUN. Besides 
their chatty stories and the striking pic- 
tures of the new features soon to be re- 
leased, you'll find the magazine full of 
% aughter and fun all its own. 

s 


= FILM FUN 


FILM FUN ‘S 
225 Fifth Ave. % 
New York 





10 cents a copy 


~~ $1.00 @ year 


E N in 
closed find $1.00. Ya «Published by LESLIE-JUDGE CO. 


ease send FILM 
‘225 FIFTH AVE., 


FUN for one year to 


Name Me NEW YORK 
Address 7 

With a gift card bearing my name ™~ 
Name a ; ie 














Address... ..... (bebdhbinteenanedeten eee. 








Stories with Smiles 


Not Valuable to Him—Mr. Parsons, a 
shrewd old farmer, was approached one day 
by a bright, breezy young fellow, who was 
selling incubators. He gave the farmer the 
usual eloquent arguments. Of course, he 
said that there was not another such incuba- 
tor to be found, the price was remarkably 
low, etc. 

Mr. Parsons did not reply. The young 
man talked himself out and had evidently 
made no impression. At last, he said: 

“You don’t seem to be interested in in- 
cubators. In fact, you don’t seem to ap- 
preciate these incubators.” 

“No,” said the old farmer, slowly, “I guess 
I don’t.” 

“But,” argued the young man, enthusi- 
astically, determined to make a sale if possi- 
ble, “just think of the time they will save!”’ 

“Well,” said Mr. Parsons, giving the man 
one cold look, “*what do you suppose I care 
for a hen’s time?’’—National Monthly. 


Another Meanest Man 
ted another ‘meanest man.’” 

It was the fat plumber who spoke. 

“Who is it this time?” the thin carpenter 
asked. 

‘**Umson.”’ 

“What's Umson been doing?” 

‘He took me to dinner with him in a swell 
hotel the other evening.”’ 

“Do you call that mean?” 

“No, but listen.” 

“I am listening.” 

‘“When we had finished he took a small 
piece of tinfoil that had covered a little 
square of cheese—”’ 

“Uh, huh 

“Placed it on a silver dollar to get a per 
fect impression 

“Ves—” 

‘And then left the impression on his plate 
so the waiter would think he was getting a 
fine tip.””—Youngstown Telegram. 


“T have spot- 


Useful Invention—‘I think I have hit 
on an invention,” said the fat plumber, 
“that will make my fortune.” 

‘*New kind of mop?” the thin carpenter 
inquired facetiously. 

‘*Not on your life.”’ 

“Patent clothespin, I suppose.” 

“You've got another suppose coming.” 

‘Then what is it?”’ 

‘Talking machine.” 

‘But the world is talked to death now.” 

“This is different.” 

‘In what way?” 

“It only uses three sentences, one at a 
time.” 

“What does it say?”’ 

“It says in gruff tones: ‘Who is at the 
door?’ ‘Get me my gun’ and ‘Call the pa 
trol wagon.’”’ 

“But what is the idee?” 

‘““T am going to sell them to maiden ladies 
so they can make unwelcome strangers think 
there is a man in the house.” —Youngstown 
Telegram. 


Did Not Follow Precedent—A Cleve- 
land young woman has a 10-year-old brother 
who is wise beyond his years and is likely to 
crop out in new places at the most unex- 
pected times. The other night the anxious 





GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


, ‘Its purity has made it famous." 
50c the case of six glass stoppered bottles. (Advt.) 














‘‘Tell me, CREME 
please, how YVETTE 
you do it— For Smart Desserts” 


“Your ices and sorbets are always asur- 
prise!” 

And true it is with the hostess who 
knows the secret of Créme Yvette. 

Something new, something unusual, something 
charming, in the way of frappes, sorbets, ices, and 
frozen desserts of all kinds, is always easy when 
you have Créme Yvette, with its 
cool violet color and subtle violet 
taste, to help you. Try it today 
and see! 

Créme Yvette is sold at 80c and 
$1.50 per bottle, at fancy grocers and 
wine dealers. 

Book of signed recipes by well-known 
Chefs sent free. Write for it today. 


SHEFFIELD COMPANY 
57 Seventh Avenue New wai 


CORDIAL DELICIEL 


2 Ponioe 
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Five at Fc 
Rich Cuban Ci 

can't break you, but they will make you a staunch, permanent 
customer of French’s Cuban Specials. That's why we've gone 
to extra expense to place this’sample box of five genuine Cuban 
smokes of the choicest flavor and fragrance in your hands at less 
than cost. Will you prove it for yourself to-day? You risk 


nothing! Send 25c silver or stamps. We pay postage. 
FRENCH TOBACCO CO., Dept. E, Statesville, N.C. 














Comics, Cartoons, Commercial, 
Newspaper and Magazine Illus- 
trating. Pastel and Crayon Por- 
traits. Earn $25 to $200 a week. 
By our simple method your talent is quickly 
developed without interfering with present 
work. By Mail or Loca!Classes.5ma!! 
sums you now fritteraway pay your tuition. 
Write for terms, list of successful pupils and instruction method FREE. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 2219 Flatiron Building, New York. 





Actual search and report FREE. Send 
sketch or model. 1916 Edition, 90-page 
patent book free. My patent sales ser- 
vice gets full value for my clients. Prompt service. Personal service. 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 225 Barrister Bldg.. Washington, D. C. 


TS ees 





Send for booklet, 


If You Lived As 
The Cave Man Lived 


Your health would take care of itself 


HE cave man ate coarse food 

and lived a strenuous life in 
the open. His digestive appa- 
ratus was suited to that kind 
an existence. 


You inherit from the cave man the 
same internal mechanism, but you 


eat different food and you lead a dif- 


Jerent kind of life. 


Hence the most universal preval- 
ence of constipation and its con- 
stant menace to health. 


Your problem is to adjust that 
*“cave man”? internal mechanism 
of yours to the sedentary life and 
concentrated food of civilized man. 
NUJOL accomplishes this adjust- 
ment by preventing the bowel con- 
tents from becoming hard, thus 
making natural movements easy. 
It doesn’t upset the ordinary pro- 
cess of digestion and it doesn’t form 
a habit. 
NUJOL is sold in pint bottles only, 
at all drug stores. Refuse substi- 
tutes—look for the name NUJOL 
on the bottle and package. 
Dept. 13. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


“THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write 


your name and address plainly below. 


Address....... > — 











suitor called on his inamorata, arriving at her domicile a little before fy 
was expected. She was not ready to make her appearance, and the duty 
of entertaining the caller devolved upon the little brother. 
“Well, Bobby,” began the young man in an effort to make conversa. 
| tion and at the same time to put the involuntary host at his ease, “ does 
your sister think that I am calling at this house oftener than I am we, 
come?” The child looked keenly at the caller. 
‘Nothing doing,” he said. “Do you think I’m one of these fresh kids you 
read about in the funny papers? There ain’t going to be no embarrassing 
answer this time.”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
Side-lights on History—A girl was required to write a brief sketch 
| of Queen Elizabeth. Her paper contained this sentence: 
‘Elizabeth was so dishonest that she stole her soldiers’ food.” 
The teacher was puzzled, and called the girl. 
“Where did you get that notion?”’ 
“Why, that’s what it says in the history.” 
The book was sent for, and the passage was found. It read: 
“Elizabeth was so parsimonious that she even pinched her soldiers’ 
rations.” —Tit-bits 





All in Vain—‘ Dear Mabel, do you love me?’ 
“Oh, George!” 
“Don’t you, Mabel? Just a tiny little bit?” 
| “W-e-ll, y-e-s, George.” 
“And if I married you, would your father give us a separate establish. 
| ment?” 
“Ves, George.” 
“* And would your mother keep away from us, except when I invited her?” 
“Why certainly, George.” 
“‘ And your brothers and sisters, too?” 
“Why certainly, George.” 
“‘ And, of course, the old gent would settle my debts?” 
“Of course, George.” 
“Darling, will you marry me?”’ 
“No, George.” —Philadelphia Record. 
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One year, or 52 numbers - #5 .00 
Six months, or 26 numbers 2.50 
Thirteen weeks 1.25 
Subscriptions payable in advance by draft on New York, or by express or poste al order. 
Evrorean Acents—Wm. Dawson & Sons, Lid., Breams Buildings, London, E. ( », Ene 
Brentano's, Avenue de Ope ra, Paris; Saarbach's New s Exchange, 16 John Street, Adetj , Lon red 


6 Rue de la Victoire, Paris; 1 Clara ‘Straces, Mainz, Germany. 
Subscriptions and advertisements for all the publications of Leslie-Judge Co 
at regular rates at any of the above offices. 
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WALL-NUTS” “GOOD-NIGHT, NURSE” 
Py James Montgomery Flagg 




















“ARE MY LIPS ON STRAIGHT ?” 
By James Montgomery Flagg 











Here’sa 
Christias 
SUZeestion 


Can you think of a better gift, 
one that will do as much to 
make a merry Christmas— 


—than these five jolly girls 
from Judge? 


Five brilliant paintings, by 


James Montgomery Flagg 
Mary Lane McMillan 
Paul Stahr 


in full colors, 9x12, mounted 


on a 


heavy mat, ready for 


the frame, for 


ONE DOLLAR 


($.25 apiece) 


Just pin a bill, check, money- 
order or stamps to the coupon 


below, 


fill in your name, and 


send it in today to the Art Print 
Department of 


J udée 


The Happy Medium 


Judge Art Print Department 
Please send me the five pictures in your Christmas 
Suggestion, for which I enclose $1.00 
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Grafono 


>in the 


minstrels who sang of the ‘‘tidings of great joy’ 


ee Pa days of long ago are supplanted by the minstrels of modern 
rh 
me WI) days, the Columbia Grafonola, with Columbia Records. 


The Columbia Grafonola truly 


Pree " 1] | I: 


brings “tidings of great 


joy” at Christmastide. ‘There is no gift quite like it, no gift so welcome, 
no gift that could bring a more lasting joy. 
Give » this Christmas 


a Columbia Grafonola; or an appro- 
assortment of Columbia Records to owners of instruments. ee 

and he has records to suit ever) 
and your family like, 
vour Columbia dealer’s today 


priate 
dealer will gladly help you select them 
You know what your friends 
solve the gift question for all at 


New Columbia Records on sale the 20th of every month 
Prices in Canada plus duty 


taste, so you can 


easily 


The instrument illustrated above is the $200 Grafonola 
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